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NOTES ON TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES IN THE 
CHEROKEE NATION. 

By Chakles N. Gould, of the University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Bead before the Academy, at Iola, December 30, 1901. 

HP HE area described in this article comprises the southeastern part 
■*- of the Cherokee nation. In general, it is that part of the nation 
that lies between the Illinois river on the west, the Arkansas on the 
south, and the state of Arkansas on the east. Tahlequah, the capital 
of the nation, is in the northwestern part of the region, and Fort Smith, 
Ark., is near the southeastern corner. In other words, the region 
includes the Tahlequah quadrangle and the northern part of the Sal- 
lisaw quadrangle of the United States Geological Survey. The to- 
pography is in general quite broken. The western spurs of the Boston 
mountains extend into the northern part of the area. Some of the 
peaks are 800 or more feet above the level of the streams. The small 
creeks tributary to the Arkansas and Illinois have carved deep chan- 
nels through these mountains. Precipitous bluffs and narrow canons 
are common, while in general the valleys are narrow and tortuous. 
In the northern part of the region the rock on the lowlands is chiefly 
chert, while on the highest hills limestones and sandstones appear. 
To the south the chert runs out and sandstones and shales make up 
the greater part of the rock. 

With the unimportant exception of a few patches of prairie near 
the Arkansas river, the entire area is heavily timbered. Over a large 
part of the country a person may ride all day and scarcely be out of the 
woods. In many parts of the region all the cleared land that one will 
encounter in the course of a day will consist of a few patches of a few 
acres each surrounding some Indian cabin. 

A dweller on the plains will not soon forget the view, as seen from 
a tree-top on the summit of one of the high hills. Away and away, 
as far as vision can reach, extends a rolling sea of green. Hills and 
hollows, ridges and valleys, gentle slopes and sharp declivities, all are 
mantled with a wealth of foliage. Here and there, along a valley or 
on a level hilltop, may be seen a dot of yellow or brown, indicating 
the presence of a clearfng among the timber. But clearings are rare, 
and in general the forest extends unbroken for scores of miles. 

The oaks and hickories are by far the most abundant trees in the 
region. On the slopes and hilltops black-jacks and post-oaks are more 

Note.— After page 144 had been printed two errors were discovered in it. In tenth line 
from bottom, read Ash for "Acid," and in second line from bottom read H. B. Slade for 
"H. B. Sledd."— L. E. s. 
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abundant than any other species. In fact, throughout the region, 
perhaps. three-fourths of the trees belong to these two species. Black 
oaks and red oaks, however, are quite abundant on the highlands. 
Chestnut oaks are not so common. Chinquapins and white oaks are 
occasionally found, and near the streams water oaks and willow oaks. 

There are also several species of hickory. The most common is 
probably the large shellbark and the common small hickory-nut. 
Shagbark hickory is found in the bottom lands along with the pecan 
and black walnut. Sweet gum nourishes near the streams and black 
gum, while seemingly confined to certain localities, grows equally well 
on high or low ground. The same statement may be made of iron- 
wood. There are three elms — white, slippery and winged elm. Dog- 
wood flourishes on the low ground along with the redbud and spice 
wood, although any of these trees may occasionally be found in moist 
or well-shaded places on the hills. The sycamore grows along the 
streams and the ash in thickets on the edge of the cleared land. 
Athwart the running streams the birch often hangs its graceful limbs. 
The two conifers in the region, pine and cedar, are usually found on 
rocky ledges or on high, rocky hills. Both hard and soft maples are 
often found on the rich bottom land along with the pawpaw and 
chinaberry. Locust and honey-locust are not uncommon. 

The crab-apple, several species of plum and the hawthorn and red 
haw grow in clumps in the dense part of the forest. The hackberry 
often attains considerable size on the bottoms. The several species of 
willow and the elder also prefer the moist soil. Wild cherry, bass- 
wood, and witch-hazel are occasionally met with. The persimmon and 
two species of sumac thrive in deserted fields. Mulberry and box- 
elder, while not particularly common, are sometimes found on rich 
soil. Cottonwoods are occasionally found along the streams, and 
the button-bush peeps up from behind a creek bank. The buckeye 
is not rare in certain localities, and occasionally the service-berry is 
met with on sunny slopes. Amorpha fruticosa is sometimes found 
along creek banks. 

Among climbers may be mentioned the greenbrier, trumpetflower, 
poison ivy, and half a dozen species of wild grapes, all of which grow 
rank along the streams. Virginia creeper is often found on dead 
trees. Blackberry, raspberry and dewberry vines are found in old 
clearings, and coral-berries, huckleberries and blueberries in the 
timber. 



